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[t is indicative of the continuing importance which the management of Canadian 
National attaches to the passenger travel market that almost this entire edition of 
“Keeping Track” is devoted to the subject. 

Inside and outside the CN system we have repeatedly given assurance that Canadian 
National is in the passenger business to stay. But just “being in” the passenger 
business falls far short of our intentions. We are in it with both feet, determined to 
gain the good will and the patronage of greater numbers of travellers by providing 
nothing less than the best service that our combined resources and skills can produce. 


It may seem confusing to some that we should be attempting to abandon or curtail 


certain passenger services even while we are emphasizing greater efforts to win back 


the passenger. But there is no inconsistency in this. We are, in a sense, ‘weeding out”’ 
the transportation garden so that our complete attention can be fastened on those 
lines which are healthy or have a chance of becoming so. 

Our aim, in the passenger business, is simply to supply train transportation wherever 
the market warrants and in quality second to none. 

To accomplish this requires the best effort that each of us can give, for the benefit of 


all. To this end I earnestly request your participation. 


ofl 
N. J. MacMinran, 


Executive Vice President 
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Interview 
with 
Pierre Delagrave 


Pierre Delagrave, passenger sales man- 
ager, tells Elizabeth Gillan how em- 
ployees can help in CN’s all-out effort 
to make the passenger business pay. 


Miss Gillan: Mr. Delagrave, when you 
took over as head of Canadian Na- 
tional’s passenger sales nine months 
ago, you said CN was in the passenger 
business to stay. Has anything hap- 
pened since then to make you change 
this view? 


Mr. Delagrave: Definitely not. And 
this view was supported by Mr. A. H. 
Hart, vice-president of sales, before 
the Royal Commission on Transporta- 
tion as reported in the December 1960 
— January 1961 issue of KEEPING 
rRACK. On the contrary — we're going 
into it much more aggressively than 
ever before. And we're going to be 
realistic about it, too 


Miss Gillan: But Mr. Delagrave, we 
hear a lot about passenger trains losing 


money. 
Mr. Delagrave: Well, yes, they do. But 


dealing with the financial aspect of this 
question, you've got to look at the his- 
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tory of the service for a moment and 
how travel habits have changed. Many 
railways were moulded into the CN in 
1923 and most of these were in pretty 
bad shape. Well, it took years to bring 
these back into condition and just when 
it looked as if this had been achieved, 
there was a depression — a depression 
that lasted 10 years. Then came the 
war when we had almost more business 
than we could handle, but there were 
no materials to make any improvements 
in our facilities. 

The situation has changed in the post- 
war years. And in the last ten years, we 
have been spending hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars each year to compete 
effectively with other forms of trans- 
portation — during a period when the 
world has been developing new travel 
habits. 


Miss Gillan: Can we be more precise? 
What are these travel habits? 


Mr. Delagrave: We all have seen the 
airplane come of age in the years since 
the war. Then, too, the automobile of 
today is our real competitor and the 
car owner has more places to go be- 
cause there are more roads and 
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more good roads. In Canada, for in- 
stance, 75 per cent of the trips of over 
100 miles are made by automobile. 


Miss Gillan: What has the CN been 
doing during these years of change? 


Mr. Delagrave: Well, in general we've 
tried to keep passenger trains running 
everywhere — because some people 
wanted them to keep running, even if 
they didn’t intend to use them. Now, 
we must be realistic about this. 


Miss Gillan: Realistic in what sense? 


Mr. Delagrave: This is our policy. 
Where there is no hope of running 
passenger trains that will be used by 
sensible numbers of people, and alter- 
nate services are available, we will try 
to discontinue the service. And we 
could use the money that we save to 
modernize and upgrade the services 
we will offer on other runs — runs that 
are well patronized. 


Miss Gillan: What else do you have up 
your sleeve, in addition to this mod- 
ernization? 


Mr. Delagrave: This question, perhaps, 
can best be answered by two words — 
“change” and “vitality”. Change — 
aggressive change — is now the order 
of the day in passenger sales. 

This may not be apparent yet. In fact, 
it may be several months before all 
employees are aware of it. But our 
view is this: we have good things to sell 
— and the people of Canada are going 
to buy these good things in increasing 
numbers and be glad that they did. 
We have been preparing for this — you 
might call it a campaign — for a long 
time. 


Miss Gillan: In this “campaign” as you 
call it —- what weapons will you use? 
Mr. Delagrave: We've already done 
some things. We have introduced a 
new system of fares for both short and 
long distance travellers. Then, there 
are package fares that include sleeping 
accommodation, meals — even tips. 
For groups of persons travelling to- 
gether, there are group fares that have 
tremendous savings for the traveller. 
In addition, there are bargains in travel 
being offered every month — from any 
part of the country to any other part. 
In a nutshell, new fare structures and 


new ideas, aggressively sold and ad- 


vertised. We’re ready now — as we've 
never been before to advertise and 
sell our services aggressively. To those 
who believe trains are slow, we can 
show and will show that they don’t 
take time; they give it. We'll show that 
train travel can be fun . and we'll 
prove that trains can be as modern as 
this minute. Yet in doing this, we will 
sacrifice nothing of the emphasis on 
safety which always has been an out- 
standing feature of passenger trains. 
I'd like to repeat myself, if I may. 
We're in the passenger business to stay 
But we need help. 


Miss Gillan: Help? In what form? 


Mr. Delagrave: Well, the 
needs the support of every man and 
woman in the Canadian National. 
They can help in two ways. First, they 
can participate in promoting CN pas- 
senger rail travel to help keep the pas- 
sengers coming . to help keep the 
trains running. The passenger manage- 
ment group is all set to do a great deal 
to capture a larger and larger share of 
the travel market. But they can’t do 
it alone. Everyone all the way down 
the line — has got to be aware that 
he’s a CN salesman. 

To help those employees who meet the 
public on a day-to-day basis, pam- 
phiets have been made up to serve as 
a guide. Their titles give you a clear 
idea of the contents: “Let’s make them 
want to come back; Capture them with 
Courtesy.” And again, “Everyone is a 
passenger ticket salesman.” If this kind 
of thinking is clearly understood by all 
employees — then we're off to a good 
start. And there is a second way em- 
ployees can help. They can do their 
utmost to see that our trains operate 
on schedule; that courtesy, always, and 
assistance, where needed, are given to 
our passengers; that equipment is kept 
clean and that their own personal ap- 
pearance is attractive and their deal- 


program 


ings with passengers are pleasant. 


Miss Gillan: |s there one particular part 
you would like to stress, Mr. Delagrave, 
before we close the interview? 


Mr. Delagrave: Thank you, yes, there 
is. I would like to emphasize that both 
of these forms of support by employees 
must be continuous, day to day, and 
month to month. It cannot be a one- 
shot effort or it will not succeed. 





What 

is a 
passenger 
train? 


In the rule book it’s “An engine or 
more than one engine coupled, with or 
without cars, displaying markers.” 
To the engineman and the fireman it’s 
a pampered thing that has to be gentled 
into the platform without so much as 
a shudder. 

To the conductor it’s a collection of 
sometimes fussy, but uniquely wonder- 
ful people, his passengers. 

To the porter it’s the gleam on polished 
shoes and the warmth of friendly 
service. 

To the steward it’s the elegance of sil- 
verware and the cheerful flow of con- 
versation. 

To the passenge: it’s very much what 
we make it for him. 

To find out for myself what a passenger 
train really is I made a trip east with 
the crack crew of the Ocean Limited, 
train No. 2 out of Montreal for Halifax. 
Henri Sheedy, train conductor, had 
booked into Montreal's Central Station 
about 4.30 in the afternoon. He'd put 
in an early call because he had a few 
things to do before 8:30, train time. He 
picked up his train orders at 7.50 and 
was checking his watch when I met up 
with him. We went up to the platform 
together with the cold snapping ai our 
ears. It was just zero outside. 

With a dark, checked scarf wrapped 
neatly around his neck and xis winter 
coat securely buttoned, Henri met with 
the train crews at their various stations. 
He gave each a pleasant “good eve- 
ning” and together they read over the 
train orders. By the time he got to the 
head end, passengers were already mak- 
ing their way aboard. 

In this cold weather there was no linger- 
ing on the platform. Passengers were 
ushered swiftly into the warmth and 
brightness of their accommodation. 
Porters, with frost on their coats, help- 
ed stow hand luggage in the sleepers, 
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while trainmen cheerfully settled coach 
passengers into their seats. 

Up ahead the baggage master checked 
over his consignments. Anything that 
looked in the least fragile was secured. 
Mail for Quebec and the Maritimes 
was being sorted in the locked car next 
to him. Further down the train passen- 
gers were gathering in the club car 
intent on spending a pleasant evening 
in spite of the wintry weather outside. 
Almost imperceptibly the train had 
started to move. The first real indica- 
tion came as engineman J. B. Simard 
took her over the switches at the en- 
trance to the station. Here and there 
passengers looked at their watches, 
whether to check their accuracy or the 
railroad’s, I could not be sure. 

In the coaches at the head end Henri 
Sheedy and the trainman were asking 
for tickets. The coach passengers had 
lost little time in making themselves at 
home. Two young mothers, obviously 
travelling home after a visit, had cra- 
dled their youngsters into unoccupied 
seats where they slept peacefully, un- 
aware of the moving train. 

Henri moved easily down the coach 
with a smile and a nod for each travel- 
ler as he picked up their tickets. He 
spent a moment longer with the ladies, 
complimenting them on their children, 
before he passed down the train. 
Harold Churchill, sleeping car conduc- 
tor, met Henri at the entrance to the 
“White” car. The White cars — White 
Oak, White Sands, White Rapids — are 
among CN’s versatile combination cars. 
In addition to providing sleeping ac- 
commodation, they also function as 
coffee shops where light meals are serv- 
ed. Harold and Henri went through 
the sleepers together. On this first trip 
through, Harold made note of several 
passengers who wanted to step up their 
accommodation. To them he explained 
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that he would return as soon as he had 
checked out his diagrams and made 
sure everyone else was settled. 

As the two conductors passed into the 
Mount Robson, a 5-compartment — 
3-bedroom car, they met up with Dan 
Gray. Dan has been a sleeping car 
porter with CN for 25 years and thor- 
oughly enjoys working the Mount Rob- 
son. As he says, “This is one of the best 
cars we've got. I'll sure stay on it just 
as long as I can hold it.” Dan has many 
“regulars” on this run which makes it 
very pleasant for his passengers as well 
as for himself. “We get lots of children 
too”, he went on, “and they just can’t 
wait to get down to the porter’s room. 
I play with them as much as I can, 
even though it takes extra time.” 

I asked Dan if children bothered him 
but he smiled and shook his greying 
head. “No sir, children don’t bother me 
at all. But the grown-ups sometimes do. 
You take that night I had two for the 
same compartment. The man was first. 
And then the woman came with the 
children. But there was no moving that 
feller — he was husky — and he wasn’t 
moving, children or no children. His 
number was on the diagram, right 
enough, so I got the sleeping car con- 
ductor and we moved the mother and 
her children into another car. I guess 
it was all right because I didn’t hear 
any more about it afterwards. And 
anyway, that husky feller, he said he 
was sorry the next morning. Bone tired, 
he said he was, but it was right bad 
manners what with the children and all. 
Lucky there was a vacant room. We 
usually manage to do something in a 
case like that.” 

At this point Harold Churchill was on 
his way back to the coaches, “to do a 
little business”, as he put it. Meanwhile 
Harold’s work mate, sleeping car con- 
ductor Justin MclIvor, was sorting his 
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stubs into their envelopes and making 
out his “call cards”. “These cards”, he 
said, “tell the porter when his passen- 
gers are due to leave the train en route 
so that he can waken them in time.” 
While he continued with his paper work 
Justin gave me a run-down on his job. 
“We've got excellent equipment on 
this train”, he said, “but when we put 
on extras there are not enough new 
cars to go round. That’s when the fun 
starts. Passengers gripe when they get 
the old equipment. But it’s not always 
the railway’s fault. When the planes are 
down people come for space at the last 
minute and they expect to get the best. 
We do what we can for them. But if the 
best space is taken we can’t do more 
than apologize. We might be able to 
avoid some of the disappointment of 
passengers in the older cars if ticket 
sellers would explain our position when 
they sell the space. Why, I remember 
one night two people came aboard with 
a roomette reservation. They thought it 
was a small room. I guess that was 
what they asked for at the ticket wicket 
so you can’t always blame the sales 
clerks.” 

Justin gathered up his call-cards to 
take to the porters. As the “Ocean” 


Above: Sleeping car conductor goes 
over his diagrams, which show space 
assigned to each of his passengers. 
Below: Running a train is a split- 
second, precision operation. Here train 
conductor and engineer read train 
orders together and check their 
watches. 
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sped into the night passengers up and 
down the train made ready for sleep. 
Club car porter Bill Williams cleaned 
off his sandwich block and turned off 
his burners. The lounge car attendants 
meanwhile gathered up the magazines 
and returned them to the racks before 
emptying the ash trays. The train had 
not stopped since leaving Levis, nor 
was she scheduled to until Riviere du 
Loup at 2.45 a.m. eastern time. Out- 
side, beyond the warmth and light of 
the train, the countryside dropped away 
into blackness and cold. 

Meanwhile, at Mont Joli, several hun- 
dred miles ahead, the crew of the 
diner was readying its car. Chef John 
Wilmot and his cooks, Thomas Verge 
and John Kennedy, started their fires 
and rustled up a fine breakfast for their 
own small crew. The “Ocean” was due 
in at 5.33 Atlantic time when the diner 
would be cut in. The train crew and the 
sleeping car staff would be more than 
ready for their breakfast by then. At 
6.30 the first of the passengers would 
arrive on the car and the day would 
begin in earnest. 


When the “Ocean” rolled into Mont 


Joli the yard ergine was waiting. In a 
very few minutes the last two cars had 


been switched and the diner neatly 
spliced into the middle of the train. 
While this was going on the diesels 
were taking on fuel and water and mail 
was unloaded onto the platform. It is a 
tribute to the train handlers that very 
little evidence of all this activity trans- 
mitted itself to the sleeping passengers 
Even in the cars that were switched the 
creaking of wheels and the swaying of 
the cars as they were coupled together 
caused no more than minor discomfort 
By 6 a.m. the “Ocean” was already un- 
derway again, her crews sitting down 
to steaming coffee and crispy bacon 
As the light grew stronger the diner 
started to fill up. Steward Leonard 
Smeltzer checked out each tray as it 
was brought from the kitchen. Break- 
fast was a very friendly affair. Espe- 
cially so this morning since the frozen 
Matapedia river provided an interest- 
ing topic of conversation between the 
waiters and their passengers. 

One passenger stopped in at the kitchen 
to compliment John Wilmot on his 
broiled haddock. One of the nice things 
about dining on the “Ocean” is the 
fresh fish and seafood offered as a 
featured item on the menu. 


At Campbellton engineman Roy 





O'Blenis took over the cab with fireman 
Gerald Jones. Roy settled his red cap 
firmly on his head as they prepared for 
the run through Bathurst and New- 
castle for Moncton. After checking his 
brakes, Roy set the bell hammer swing- 
ing as he took the “Ocean” out of the 
Station. For the next few minutes he 
concentrated all his attention on 
threading the train through the many 
grade crossings that cross the track on 
Campbellton. His 
gauntleted hand was never very far 
from the air horn cable which he pulled 
deliberately every few moments. The 
mournful, familiar 


the east side of 


blare, somewhat 


mufiled inside the cab, nevertheless 
made conversation impossible. 

Once clear of the station approaches 
Roy explained the system of commu- 
nication between himself and the con- 
ductor in the train. He 
went on to explain how important it 


was to have a thorough knowledge of 


rear of the 


the route in passenger service. 

“There's no substitute for knowing the 
road”, he said, “You take this piece of 
track 
C.T. 
Catamount, 


we're on train orders here 

doesn’t begin until we get to 
about 13 miles out of 
Moncton. On track like this you've got 


to stay tight on schedule. Everybody 
else is depending on you to be in the 
right place at the right time, especially 
freight trains.” 

While he talked he called the order 
boards to Gerry Jones who answered 
in the time-honored fashion of engine- 
men and firemen everywhere. “Clear 
board.” And the answer came back like 
an echo, “Clear board.” So automatic is 
this convention of railroading that it 
falls into conversation as though it were 
part of it. 

Gerry continued the story, “That’s one 
main thing”, he said, “not to get ahead 


Service around the clock sees porter 
handling telegram for passenger; dining 
car steward helping youngsters decide 
what they'd like for dinner, and porter 
putting a dazzling shine on patron's 


shoes. 


of time. The other feller is depending 
on you, as Roy says, and you've got to 
wait out your time. Clear board! But 
you've got to know the road. I’ve seen 
snowstorms so bad you couldn't see 
the rail in front of you on a bad night. 
The snow is like a wall — solid like. All 


you can do is make sure you're safe 
and keep going. When you know the 
road you can tell where you are by the 


sounds. 

“It’s pretty hard on the passengers 
though, in weather like that”, said Roy. 
“They get upset about making their 
connections, or about someone worry- 
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ing about them at the other end. Even 
if we are delayed in clear weather by 
a late meet or something it is hard to 
get information back to them easily. If 
we are stopped for any length of time 
the conductor can put up his phone 
and call the dispatcher. It’s a lot easier 
in C.T.C. territory of course, because 
there are phones at the signals”. 

By this time the train had left Cata- 
mount behind and swung past Pacific 
Junction. She was now showing on the 
C.T.C. panel at Moncton. From here 
on the “Ocean” would be controlled 
by winking signal lights all the way to 
Halifax. 

Once in Moncton, Roy and Gerry 
climbed down from the cab to book 
off. A new crew would be taking the 
train on the final 180 miles of its jour- 
ney. 

The sleeping and dining car crews work 
the entire run. This provides a con- 
tinuity of personnel for the first-class 
passengers who tend to identify a par- 
ticular journey with a particular crew. 
Harold Churchill, Justin Mclvor and 
the rest of their crowd were still on 
board when the “Ocean” pulled out. 
To the crews who work the passenger 
trains no journey ever really ends. The 
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Top: Eternal vigilance is part of 
engineer's job. 

Center left: Sleeping car is cut into 
train by yard crew. 

Lower left: Trainman adjusts lantern 
used for signaliing at night. 

Center and lower right: Everything 
pictured before reflects the teamwork 
necessary to serve and satisfy our 
passengers, and make them want to 
travel by train. 


outward trip is only one leg in the jour- 
ney home. And railroaders, like sea- 
faring men, are never home for very 


long. In fact, most railwaymen are only 


really at home on flanged wheels with 
the rhythm of the rails beneath their 
feet. Sir Henry Thornton summed it up 
very neatly when he said, “A real rail- 
roader is more than a job holder. He 
works on the railroad because he loves 
it, because there is something about it 
which thrills and lures him; he never 
loses the joy of watching a speeding 
train screaming into the sunset with its 
power and its rush and thunder, its hint 
of far places, its battle against distance 
and the elements.” This, I believe, is 
as true to-day as it was on the day it 
was written. All the track and equip 
ment in the world cannot make a suc- 
cessful railroad. It’s the people on the 
trains who do that. 

So what makes a passenger train? Why, 
passengers, of course — passengers and 
a crack crew make a passenger train. 
And its up to all of us to keep the pas- 
sengers coming to keep the passenger 
trains running * 





The 
train 
and | 


by Dorothy Barker 


In this day of hybrids, synthetics, as- 
tronauts, Thors and nuclear propelled 
submarines, it always gives me a solid, 
comforting sort of feeling to board a 
train. Its very motion and cheery 
“clickity-clack” is reassuring. The rail- 
road, God bless it, is not going off its 
pad half cocked, nor is it in danger of 
being crossed with an elephant in an 
experiment to produce a more econom- 
ical mode of transportation. 

I have been asked more than once how 
| put in my time aboard a train. As 
Churchill would say, “Time is some- 
thing I never have enough of.” No, not 
even aboard a train. That is why I al- 
ways feel, when embarking on a jour- 
ney across Canada, that I am going to 
be awarded some sort of time bonus. 
It is then that I catch up on all the read- 
ing that has been piling up on my desk 
and boiling over onto every table and 
chair in the house. 

And because creature comforts are 
very important to me, I find the ap- 
pointments of the CN’s bedroom 
accommodation for long trips and 
roomettes for the shorter hauls relaxing 
and adequate. Besides, like all females 
of the species, I love attention. I like 


to have my needs anticipated, such as 
lots of fresh towels, a pillow provided 
to be poked into the small of my back, 
my coat hung with consideration for 
its fashionable shoulder line and my 
shoes polished while I sleep. 

These tasks are all part of a porter’s 
job. These men, who have been trained 
and for the most part, spend their entire 
working years dedicated to happy 
travelling for passengers, are a boon to 
railroad customers. Oh, I’ve come 
across some doozers in my travels as 
well as those who have known their job 
and done it well. The kind who sizes 
up his passengers, discovers there is 
only one woman among the occupants 
of accommodation in his coach and 
decides not to bother shaving or chang- 
ing to a fresh white coat. This attitude 
invariably breeds laxity in service as 
well. I have never condemned the rail- 
way for this, rather I have felt sorry 
for the individual with so little ambi- 
tion. 

And while considering ambition, when 
I am travelling I am often appalled at 
the lack of initiative exhibited by many 
employees. To me this is the railroad’s 
greatest liability. It makes one wonder 


Dorothy Barker, whose syndicated col- 
umn “Diary of a Vagabond” appears in 
more than 200 Canadian newspapers 
from coast to coast, has travelled thou- 
sands of miles on CN trains, and knows 
more about us than almost any non- 
railroader in the country. 

Most of what she knows, she has found 
to her liking, but her loyalty to CN 
does not dull her perceptiveness, and 
she does not hesitate to note and 
criticize those aspects of service in 
which she feels we have fallen some- 
what short of achieving success. 2 


at the small amount of foresight shown 
among some who are in direct contact 
with the travelling public. I have often 
wondered if they have taken into con- 
sideration the fact that the publicly 
owned CN is their railroad. What they 
put into service could reasonably be 
reflected in profit and therefore in the 
bulge of their pocket books. The pub- 
lic can be lavish with its praise for a 
form of transportation that caters to 
its travel comfort. Wooing passengers 
to rail these days is more a matter of 
service than in bygone times, when 
travellers had little choice other than 
by rail to reach a far away destination. 
Human nature being what it is, the em- 
ployee who is not onto his job is like 
the one bad apple in the barrel. He can 
spoil the railroad’s reputation for serv- 
ice beyond recovery by his lack of in- 
terest in his job, his carelessness or his 
thoughtlessness. In my travels I have 
sometimes come across the type who 
struck me as being too secure in his job 
to be bothered with extra curricular 
effort. 

And how can rail passenger service be 
improved? A large amount of money 
has been spent on promoting “group or 
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family travel,” but little consideration 
has been given by management to mak- 
ing it easier for young mothers to travel 
with small children, or infants in arms. 
It is embarrassing to change a baby on 
the seat of a coach in view of other 
passengers. Why not a table that could 
be hinged to the wall in the dressing 
room and raised when needed by a 
young mother? A strap could be at- 
tached to this folding shelf so that the 
baby would be secure during “opera- 
tion diaper.” Small, portable seats hung 
on the wall of the toilets would be a 
great help for little children. 

Things that have annoyed me or pleas- 
ed me in my travels run through my 
mind at this point. There was the time 
the porter polished my expensive navy 
blue kid pumps with black shoe polish, 
or the time I found the roomette I was 
to inhabit for two days had not been 
cleaned after the last passenger had dis- 
embarked. 

I happen to be the kind of passenger 
who realizes that the type of em- 
ployee responsible for things like this 
an exception. For every one of his ilk 
there have been many who have been 
more than thoughtful. Those who have 


come to my accommodation to tell me 
of a special view I might like to photo- 
graph, who have made sure my hat was 
in a paper bag and that a pillow had 
been left out for my comfort; the type 
who has made sure I had one of the 
colorful CN brochures that take a pas- 
senger mile by mile along the journey 
through the Rockies detailing every 
mountain and stream; or the porter 
who is mindful that a woman is not al- 
ways mechanically minded enough to 
know about all the buttons for lights 
and air conditioning adjustment on the 
panel beside her bedroom door. Trifles! 
Of course, but they make the difference 
between a pleasant journey and one 
that is simply endured. 

I believe a counter where passengers 
could purchase aspirin, disposable dia- 
pers, reading material and confections, 
etc., would be a boon to travellers on 
longer trips. Perhaps this could be sit- 
uated in the dinette. 

These are things I'd like to see done, 
because I believe they would add to 
the pleasures and convenience of travel 
by train, my very favorite transporta- 
tion medium. 

Being the train-travel enthusiast that I 


am, | want to close this article on a 
note of enthusiasm, and I can think of 
no better way to accomplish this than 
by expending a few superlatives on the 
food served in the CN diners and, more 
recently in dinettes. Food is possibly 
the most interesting luxury of any train 
journey. Aboard a train it is not just 
a necessity, it is an interesting amuse- 
ment, a satisfying experience every 
traveller looks forward to three times 
a day while en route to his destination. 
Adding dinettes to the CN service, in 
my opinion, was one of the smartest 
moves the company ever made. 

So much for these gleanings from my 
store of brickbats and bouquets. What 
has rail travel meant to me and how 
has it broadened my knowledge of my 
native land, its beauty, resources, in- 
dustry, and, above all, the mosaic of its 
people? 

Not even a book would provide suf- 
ficient space to describe my happy reac- 
tion, let alone an article of this length. 
However, I can exclaim how aware of 
these things I have become because | 
have been privileged to travel by rail 
to so many cities and towns of this 
country! . 
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Behind 
the ticket 
wicket 


by Don Law 


If there are any sceptics left who feel 
that only diesel oil is required to oper- 
train, then a re-ap- 
praisal of their values is required. They 


ate a passenger 
are wrong 
Within 


score of people whose aim is to get 


Toronto’s Union Station are a 


passengers on the trains and to ensure 
their comfort and safety. These are the 
“off-train” employees — ticket sellers, 
information and reservation clerks, ter- 
minal passenger agent, trainmasters, sta- 
tion masters, despatchers and red caps. 
On entering the station, the traveller 
steps into one of Canada’s largest front 


| , 


rooms. The main service area, that por- 
tion of the station where the depot 
ticket agent, ticket sellers and informa- 
tion clerks are located, is 250 feet long, 
84 feet wide and has a ceiling 88 feet 
above floor level. 

Responsibility for this section of the 
station lies with depot ticket 
Gerry McGregor. According to him, 
this area is the front line. 

The station is literally divided down 
the middle. One half is occupied by 
Canadian National, the other by Cana- 
dian Pacific. Both companies are in 
direct competition with each other, and 


agent 


“Some women spend all their time on 
the phone.” Gladys McCall and 
Marianne McCall don’t mind people 
saying that about them, because, as 
reservation clerks at Toronto, most of 
their work is done over the phone. 


vie for the passenger’s dollar. 

A ticket seller’s task is not an easy one, 
but the concensus is that it’s an inter- 
esting one. 

“You're always meeting people and 
dealing with different personalities. 
That in itself is interesting,” says ticket 
seller Milan Doracka. 

Besides serving hundreds of passengers 
a day, the ticket seller must be able to 
put his hand on any one of some three 
hundred tickets spread out in the cab- 
inet behind him. In addition, there is 
the responsibility of keeping an ac- 
curate tally on receipts. The job is 
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frustrating on occasions, rewarding at 
other times. Above all, however, it is 
one of the first steps to putting passen- 
gers on the train. 

Webster’s dictionary defines informa- 
tion as “knowledge acquired by study; 
knowledge of some special event or 
occasion.” 

That, briefly, is the main qualification 
of an information clerk, although 
brevity is not necessarily the occupa- 
tion’s byword. 

Passengers need information on a num- 
ber of related topics and any informa- 
tion clerk will tell you that a prompt 
and courteous reply always pays return 
dividends. 

Trouble-shooter for the station is the 
terminal passenger agent. He assists 
passengers in making last-minute 
changes in reservations and tickets, and 
acts as a floor-walking information 
clerk. When passengers require special 
assistance, such as wheel chairs or am- 
bulances, the terminal passenger agent 
comes to the rescue and makes the 
necessary arrangements. By extending 
that extra bit of courtesy, the terminal 
passenger agent proves to the passenger 
that the railway appreciates his patron- 
age. 

Arrival and departure of trains in 
Union Station is controlled by the train 
master’s office. Here, surrounded by 
telephones, morse keys, teletypes, two- 
way radios and telautograph equip- 
ment, sits a group of men who provide 
the vital train information to interested 
departments. The office receives train 
progress reports from area despatchers, 
and by means of the telautograph ma- 
chine transmits train arrivals, depar- 
tures and delays to the baggage room, 
mail room, station master’s office, in- 
formation and ticket desks. 
Conductors also report to the train mas- 
ter’s office and provide an account of 
their runs for ready reference. 

Located in a portion of the station, 
far from the view of the public, sits 
the personification of the friendly voice 
which says to telephone callers: “Good 
afternoon, Canadian National train in- 
formation.” 

The telephone information bureau, 
staffed by 11 girls and two men, pro- 
vides callers with up-to-the-minute 
train information, fares and routes. 
The bureau, however, does more than 
simply provide information. It sells, 
by what may be termed the power of 
positive suggestion. 

As an example, instead of just telling 
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“Mr. Jones” that the Super Continental 
leaves Toronto at 6:45 p.m., the tele- 
phone information clerk asks the caller 
if he would like his ticket and reserva- 
tions made out immediately. 

The results of this extra push have 
been amazing. 

In a recent sales blitz, telephone in- 
formation and sales clerk Marjorie 
Hart sold more than $16,000 worth of 
tickets over the phone between May 15 
and September 15. During this period, 
sales of tickets over the telephone to 
prospective customers to Winnipeg and 
beyond soared from about $9,000 for a 


comparable period in 1959, to more 
than $100,000 for 1960. 

CN’s reservation bureau is also on the 
same floor as the telephone informa- 
tion and sales office, and is another 
railway office that is heard, but not 
seen. 

While carrying out his duties, the re- 
servation clerk appears to be sorting 
mail and talking on the telephone at 
the same time. 

Each clerk sits before a series of boxes 
containing charts of the available space 
on various trains. When a call is receiv- 
ed, the clerk checks the availability of 


the desired accommodation and enters 
the customer's name against that space. 
Each card is numbered according to the 
day, month, train, and car. The system 
is aimed at simplifying the entire re- 
servations procedure. 

On first examination, there are many 
people who seem to hold unrelated oc- 
cupations not directly connected with 
train operations. 

A red cap, for instance, does not oper- 
ate a train, nor does he sell its services. 
But he does provide an extra con- 
venience to the passenger. 

To some extent, the same may be said 


Milan Doracka greets people with a 
smile at his ticket wicket in Toronto's 
Union Station. 


about a despatcher. He is not employed 
on a train and does not come in contact 
with the customer. He is, however, the 
employee who holds the reins on the 
iron horse. 

No matter what way the subject is 
examined, it will have to be admitted 
that in the final analysis emerges a pat- 
tern which indicates a real partnership 
between those who operate the service, 
and those who sell and maintain it. @ 
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The man 
with 
the smile 


by George Stanton 




















“Happiness lies in the absorption in 
some vocation which satisfies the soul.” 
John Bailey didn’t say that; Sir William 
Osler did. But by the approach Bailey 
adopts to his job, assistant station 
master at Toronto’s Union Station, the 
quotation fits him perfectly. 

Short, stocky, a smile of inner satisfac- 
tion written over his face, Bailey ex- 
hibits a standard of courtesy and serv- 
ice which pleases the customer and 
mystifies some of his contemporaries. 
It wouldn’t be adequate to just say that 
John Bailey is nice to people as that 
would be an understatement. “Nice,” 
however, seems to be the only word 
that is suitable for him. 

Everyone has been asked, at one time 
or another, why they like a person. 

“I don’t know,” comes the standard 
reply. “He’s just a good guy.” 

Pressing the question further, and ask- 
ing WHY is he a good guy, causes one 
to probe a little deeper. 

With Bailey, digging beneath the sur- 
face of his goodwill isn’t too difficult. 
John Bailey is a nice guy, BECAUSE 
he is a happy guy. 

“And,” you may ask, “why is he 
happy?” 

Well, he’s happy because he likes his 
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work; he’s happy because he enjoys 
helping people; and he’s happy because 
he feels there is no real reason for being 
unhappy. 

Bailey’s career with railroading started 
when he was 15 years old. At that time 
he joined the Toronto Terminals Rail- 
ways Company as a red cap. During his 
first month of work, he thought he 
wouldn't last a year at the job, but with 
a little perseverance and some encour- 
agement from his father he did. 

In 1917 he went overseas with the 
army, and returned to Toronto a few 
years later to take up his duties as a 
red cap again. 1927 found him working 
as an information clerk in Union Sta- 
tion. He bid for a job as a gateman, 
got it, but lost the position temporarily 
as a result of the depression. 

It wasn’t long, however, until he 
returned to the TTR as a red cap once 
more and soon went on to become a 
telautograph operator in the despatch- 
er’s office. In 1942 he became assistant 
station master, and holds that position 
now. 

Bailey cannot pin-point any specific 
reason for his being the way he is. He 
feels that his attitude is the result of a 
positive outlook on life and his job. 
“When you meet hundreds of people 
each day,” he says, “you sometimes 
take the brunt of someone’s anger.” 
“I’ve had friends ask me why I never 
talk about my job at home. ‘After all,’ 
they say, ‘you must meet some pretty 
rough characters.’ Well, I do. 

“There’s no use griping about it, how- 
ever, for train passengers make my 
world go around. They put the bread 
and butter on my table. And besides, 
everybody has a bad day once in a 
while.” 

Bailey’s main attribute is his earnest 
desire to help people. 

“When I was a red cap — and that’s 


a good many years ago—TI used to 
carry people’s luggage. Some may con- 
sider that to be menial work, but I 
really got pleasure out of it. I was 
helping somebody.” 

He also has a strong urge to be a friend 
to everyone he meets. 

“When I retire from the job, I want 
everybody to think of me as a friend. 
And that goes for the people I help in 
and around the station too. 

“It doesn’t matter to me if I don’t know 
the passengers personally; I couldn't, 
there’s too many of them. But I’m 
determined that they should think of 
me as a friend.” 

Assuming that John Bailey has made 
at least one person happy each day of 
the forty-five years he has been a 
station employee, you have more than 
16,000 friends for the rails! To John 
Bailey, this represents success in his job, 
and in his life. 

Some of this continent’s greatest busi- 
nessmen have told how happy they 
were in their work. They have testified 
that their success came as a result of 
the desire to work. To men like Ford, 
Edison, Bell, Carnegie, money, fame, 
or luxury was not their goal for happi- 
ness. It was work itself which con- 
stituted joy. 

John Bailey, too, is in this class. To 
him, happiness does not come from the 
job, but from the attitude towards the 
job; not from success, but from the 
satisfaction in attaining success. a 
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The man 
with 
the manual 


by Stan Donaldson 


A story in the November issue of 
KEEPING TRACK started out like 
this: “The best consultants a business 
can hire may already be on its payroll. 
That’s what several hundred companies 
discovered. ...” 

This wasn’t precisely news to Canadian 
National. It has happened to us before. 
Last month, in Toronto, it happened 
again, in a big way, when Eddie Ellis 
brought out his ticket-seller’s manual 
and showed it to his bosses. Happily he 
watched them read it, then show inter- 
est, then excitement, and, finally, back- 
slapping enthusiasm. 

Eddie, No. 1 ticket-seller at Union 
Station, and card-carrying member of 
CBRT & OW, now spends his work-day 
polishing up his manual. 

He also, more than just incidentally, 
collected $500 from the Employee 
Suggestion Plan for his idea, the biggest 
individual award the Plan has made to 
date. 

The manual is designed to give ticket 
sellers in the briefest span of time all 
the experience of the job which it took 
Eddie seven years to gain. A project of 
this size does not happen at a blink of 
the eye. It must have ground on which 
to germinate and grow. With Eddie 
Ellis the seed was planted while he was 
in his teens. 

During his high school days, Eddie 
in commercial art, a 
fostered his creative 


took a course 


course which 
ability. 

Things were rather tough in those 
days, and when he left school he was 
unable to find any outlet for his ability. 
In 1941 he joined CN as a refund-typist 
in the company’s city ticket office at 
King and Yonge Streets, Toronto. The 
next year he moved into the reserva- 
tions and accounting sections of the 
passenger department, and in 1951 be- 
came a ticket seller at Union Station. 
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That is where his creative talent started 
growing. 

“I learned to sell tickets the hard way,” 
he says. “I was put out on the counter 
and told to sell tickets. You can only 
acquire so much that way. You learn 
how to handle the run-of-the-mill 
transactions, but what you don’t learn 
is how to handle the exceptions. To 
me, that method of instruction is not 
right.” 

Eight years of selling tickets in one 
set way soon made Eddie feel that he 
was in a rut. 

“The job was no longer one | enjoyed. 
It got monotonous. I felt it was some- 
thing that I had to do; not something 
that I wanted to do. As well, I lost all 
desire to get ahead. Things were pretty 
gloomy.” 

And gloomy they stayed, until another 
link in the chain of events was welded. 
A work study officer, Frances Cohen, 
was assigned to the station's ticket of- 
fice last year. Miss Cohen worked along 
with the ticket sellers, and one of the 
men she worked with was Eddie Ellis 
“Miss Cohen and I talked about my 
job,” Eddie says, “and, with her help, 
I gradually saw how I could broaden 
my work.” 

Eddie soon enrolled in an I.C.S. night 
school course in supervisory training. 
“One of the sections of the course dealt 
with job instruction and outlined ways 
of getting the demands and conditions 
of the job across to the employee 
“This is what put me on to the idea of 
preparing a manual for ticket sellers 
At first I toyed with the idea, and then 
one night at home I decided to give it 
a try.” 

In his spare time Eddie prepared a 
30-page draft of the manual. He sub- 
mitted it to the passenger department 
training supervisor, Bill Shewalter. 
Enthused with the idea, Bill took 


Eddie Ellis describes his manual for 
ticket sellers to President Donald 
Gordon, just after Mr. Gordon had 
presented $500 suggestion plan award. 
Also on hand for the event were E. A. 
Ryder, deputy vice president, sales, 

and Pierre Delagrave, general passenger 
sales manager. 


Eddie’s “baby” to system headquarters. 
After perusal there, it was suggested 
that Eddie should submit the manual 
idea as an employee’s suggestion. This 
he did, and shortly after, the suggestion 
was adopted. 

Now, instead of selling tickets, Eddie 
spends the day preparing his manual. 
What he has produced is a manual that 
is designed to make ticket selling as 
easy for the ticket seller, and as pleas- 
ant for the buyer as possible. 

It is a reflection of Eddie’s character 
that the manual is not filled with dry, 
stuffy expressions. He has succeeded in 
injecting an element of humor, and has 
used words and expressions that are 
easily understood. 

The manual covers every aspect of 
ticket selling, and details the job with 
step-by-step instructions accompanied 
by illustrations a by-product of 
Eddie’s high school training. 

Aside from the personal satisfaction of 
having accomplished something prac- 
tical and useful, Eddie feels that his 
work on the manual shows that for 
him, like everyone else, there is room 
to move on his job, and that a lot 
depends on the initiative displayed by 
the individual. 

“T’'ve learned,” says Eddie, “that every- 
thing related to improvement does not 
have to come from management. The 
opportunities are there, and the respon- 
sibility lies with the individual.” ® 
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A great football coach was once asked, 
“What is the real secret behind the 
number of victories you have scored?” 
This is what he said: “Coaches don’t 
win games — Teams do. Teams are 
composed of players, ‘people’ who 
won't settle for second place.” 

What this famous coach said about his 
team applies to the Canadian National. 
Think of it this way: suppose the 
youngest, bench-ridingest rookie on a 
football team got an idea for a play, 
wouldn’t you figure he should tell the 
coach? 

And if a member of the CN team gets 
a good idea, isn’t it right and reasonable 
that he should send his idea to the Sug- 
gestion. Plan office, and thus trigger the 
switch on the machinery the Company 
has set up to consider and utilize the 
thinking CN people do about their 
jobs? 

In naming April as “Passenger Idea 
Month”, CN is looking for ideas on 
how to improve our passenger business, 
how to increase its volume and how to 
cut costs. 

To start you thinking, here is a check- 
list of topics on which ideas could be 
based. You will think of others, not on 
the list, where, perhaps, even bigger 
improvements can be made. 
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Innovations to promote new 
passenger train coach busi- 


ness. 


Improving quality of service 
to travelling public. 


Increasing passenger train 
sleeping and parlor car traffic. 


Improving passenger train “on 
time” performance. 


Improvements to all-inclusive 
plan to encourage public to 
travel. 


Improved training program for 
passenger service employees. 


Ways to improve handling of 
lost property. 


Methods to reduce duplicate 
passenger car space reserva- 
tions and elimination of “no 
show” cancellations. 


Methods to eliminate odors in 
sleeping, dining and other 
passenger cars. 


Accident prevention — safety 
practices to prevent injury to 
passengers and employees, 
and damage to company 
equipment. 


Ways to improve dining car 
service and reduce costs. 


Improvements in handling 
steamship passengers — ad- 
vance information as to num- 
ber of passengers, destination, 
equipment required, etc. 


Improved, and less costly, 
methods of cleaning passenger 
train car equipment. 


Expansion of ‘Pay Later’’ 
plans. 


Ways to increase passenger 
group travel, such as fraternal 
and service organizations, em- 
ployee groups, and student 
bodies. 


Remember, just calling attention to a 
problem without furnishing a solution 
is not a Suggestion. 

Your idea should also be economical 
in its application. CN is a great com- 
pany. Many United States railways are 
impressed with what we are doing and 
are copying our plans. 

The next time someone tells you he is 
contemplating a trip, suggest that he 
take the train. If he talks air travel, you 
talk train travel. 

Suggestions must be constructive, and 
being constructive takes thinking, hard 
thinking. By making constructive sug- 
gestions about our passenger business, 
you're working in your own interests. 
It all boils down to this: You can help 
yourself by helping the railway. 

Act now. Ask your supervisor for a 
special “Passenger Business” Sugges- 
tion Blank, and start putting your ideas 
in writing, sending them to the Sug- 
gestion Plan office on your Region. 
Headquarters personnel should send 
their ideas to the Montreal office. 
Employees will benefit by submitting 
their proposals through their immedi- 
ate supervisors, who, in turn, will see 
that the Suggestion Form is properly 
completed to support the Suggestor’s 
idea. e 
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CN's 


service salesmen 


by Ed Donohoe 


Annually at Easter time, some 40 
excited school boys make a noisy en- 
trance into CN’s Winnipeg station and 
clamor to get going on the biggest 
week in their eager young lives —a 
long train trip to Toronto and Gode- 
rich, Ont., and a chance to gain the 
Pee-Wee hockey championship of Can- 
ada. 

Behind this yearly exodus is Vince 
Leah, veteran sports reporter of the 
Winnipeg Tribune, who, prior to or- 
ganizing their trip, has coached, 
counselled and encouraged the lads 
throughout their regular hockey sea- 
son. 

It’s no accident that CN is chosen each 
year to provide the transportation. 
Working closely with Vince is a staff 
of CN passenger sales representatives 
who are all-round sports enthusiasts. 
Because of their close contact with 
sports leaders, they have been able to 
make the world of sports a fertile field 
for the development of profitable pas- 
senger sales. 

Vince Leah and his Pee-Wees belong to 
the majority of western teams who use 
the CN to keep their scheduled engage- 
ments. Sales representatives in Win- 
nipeg estimate that on a round-trip 
basis, our trains annually handle some 
5,000 competitive sportsmen along 
with their supporters. In view of this, 
it is small wonder that Jack Wells, 
nationally known sports columnist and 
TV and radio sports commentator, has 
dubbed the CN the “athletic line.” 
“Passengers are where you find them 
and, in Western Canada, competitive 
sports involving inter-city rivalry has 
proved to be a good place to look 
for them,” says F. N. McKenzie, pas- 
senger sales manager for the prairie 
region. “Over the years, we have 
built up a sizeable market in this 
field and it is bringing in good revenue 
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on a year-round basis,” he explained. 
“Athletes who travel long distances 
before engaging in competitive events 
have to arrive at their destinations 
rested, and in good spirits. We think 
the train answers these requirements in 
every respect and, to date, we have 
succeeded in convincing the majority 
of our sports people that this is true,” 
he added. 

Credit for putting this idea across must 
go to the sales people who if not active- 
ly engaged in sports, can boast of 
former glory on a baseball, lacrosse, 
hockey or football team. With back- 
grounds such as these, they have first- 
hand knowledge of a team’s transporta- 
tion requirements and can speak to the 
managers in their own language. 

For example, W. J. Horner, ticket 
clerk, an ex-star lacrosse player, is on 
a first-name basis with officials of the 
Lacrosse Association in Winnipeg. J. 
M. Daun, salesman, is a curling and 
golf enthusiast and has strong ties in 
local hockey circles. W. G. Tyler, 
ticket clerk, an active youth worker, is 
well known by the organizers of junior 
football activities. S. G. Petrow, field 
sales trainee, is an ex semi-professional 
hockey player in the Winnipeg leagues 
who also played in England for several 
years. R. N. Bruce, city ticket agent, is 
a strong curling enthusiast who has his 
finger on the travel potential in that 
field. R. L. Stotts, another salesman, 
has established himself favorably with 
intermediate football clubs. J. S. Lewis, 
supervisor of sales and promotion for 
the Winnipeg area, has made many 
friends among the leaders of both 
professional and amateur sports. 

In addition to the sales staff, there are 
CN employees in other departments 
who, because of their affiliation with 
sports, have proved powerful allies of 
the men who sell the tickets. For in- 


Vince Leah, (right), one of Winnipeg's 
top sports writers and an enthusiastic 
worker among boys’ groups, is seen 
making final settlement for the 1961 
Pee-Wee hockey junket to South- 
western Ontario. With him are W. J. 
Horner, J. S. Lewis and J. M. Daun. 


stance, J. A. “Jimmy” Dunn, chief 
clerk at Transcona shops, has been 
associated with the Canadian Amateur 
Hockey Association for many years 
and is the immediate past president. 
Sports participants in most cases mean 
sports spectators and during the finals, 
particularly, the spectators have shown 
a liking for train travel. 

The Grey Cup final is perhaps the best 
example of how sales development 
among sports spectators can pay off. 
As a result of active promotion, west- 
ern football fans have been convinced 
that half the fun of seeing a Grey Cup 
game is to board a train with several 
hundred other fans to share their 
enthusiasm en route. 

Last year, our western sales forces sold 
sufficient space to operate two Grey 
Cup Specials out of Winnipeg and three 
out of Edmonton. 

While enthusiasm does not run as high 
in the amateur, university and semi- 
leagues, extra cars on 
regular trains often are necessary to 
accommodate fans going to play-off 
and final games. 

Out on the prairies, it’s usually a long 
haul between major sports centres but 
thanks to the trains the teams can keep 
their engagements in spite of weather 
conditions and arrive fresh and eager 
to take on their opponents. 

All inter-city sports programs will con- 
tinue to depend on passenger train 
service for many years to come. ® 


professional 
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System 
News 


More two-way radio. End-to-end radio 
communication on passenger and 
freight trains has been set up by CN 
on the main lines between Edmonton 
and the Lakehead, as well as between 
Winnipeg and Brandon and Winnipeg 
and Dauphin. 

These installations are an extension of 
similar facilities placed on CN trains 
between Edmonton and the Pacific 
Coast early in 1960. 

By means of two-way radio, engineers 
and train crews can communicate with 
all the ease of making a telephone call. 
The system is both a safety factor and a 
time-saver. With longer freight trains, 


such communications greatly facilitate 
the relay of information between en- 
gine and train crews. a 


Names in the news. A. G. Lees, gen- 
eral agent, freight department, Detroit, 
has been elected to the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Traffic Club of Detroit. 

A. R. Hayes, travelling freight agent, 
Detroit, has been elected secretary of 
the Eastern Michigan Traffic Associa- 
tion. 

Harvey Boale, retired general agent, 
CN Express, Vancouver, has been 
named president of the Ladner Lawn 
Bowling Club. 

Frank Gaddy, general agent, freight 
department, Tulsa, Okla., has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Railroads 
Committee of Tulsa Chamber of Com- 
merce, and a member of their executive 
committee. 

General Agent H. LaTourneau, Chi- 
cago, has been elected vice chairman 
of the Chicago Freight Agents Asso- 
ciation. £ 


Radio-TV units in CN hotels. New 
combination radio-TV sets are among 
the facilities helping to make Canadian 
National hotels attractive to patrons. 


The units have been installed in the 
Chateau Laurier at Ottawa; the Nova 
Scotian at Halifax; The Macdonald at 
Edmonton and the Vancouver Hotel, 
and plans are ready to include the Fort 
Garry at Winnipeg. * 


Diploma awarded. Raymond Pasteris, 
general foreman, car shop, Montreal, 
has earned his graduation diploma 
from the Lincoln Extension Institute, 
Toronto. 

G. N. McLennan has been named su- 
perintendent of work equipment for 
the Prairie Region. In our February 
issue the name was shown as “J. N. 
McLellan.” » 


Joseph L. Despres has retired as dis- 
trict fuel supervisor at Quebec to end 
47 years with the company. 

Associates from both Quebec and 
Montreal made a farewell presentation 
to him. o 


Pensioners meet. Montreal Division, 
CNR Veterans Benevolent Association, 
will meet at 2 p.m. on March 23, at 
1380 St. James Street West. The Ladies 
Auxiliary will meet on March 22, at 
2 p.m., at 938 Inspector Street. e 





odd-ball 
items 
from here 
and there 


by “boomer” 


March, 1961 


Once in a million times? A. J. Roberts, road department, Ottawa, was good 
enough to send in this story about a coincidence to end all coincidence stories. 

It happened some years ago, on a switching and transfer job popularly known as 
“The Chaudiere” on which the regular crew was made up of Yard Foreman 
Ernest Martin and Yardmen Charles Townsend and Dick Driscoll. 

One day all three booked off, and were replaced from the spare board by, believe 
it or not, Yard Foreman Jerry Martin and Yardmen Alwyn Townsend and Ber- 
nard Driscoll, each the son of the man he replaced. 

Perhaps our big electronic 407 computer could figure out the mathematical 
chances of a thing like this happening, what with a long spare board and all. 
We're not even going to try. 

The right man for the job, for sure. Among six investigation department appoint- 
ments, listed elsewhere in this issue, which, incidentally, is a big one for coin- 
cidences, is the nomination as special agent at Port aux Basques of, believe it or 
not again, John Law. 

Musical Chairs. This item is lifted bodily from “The Montrealer” magazine, to 
whom our thanks. It goes like this: 

Man we know walked into the Buffet de la Gare in Montreal’s CN Central 
Station the other day at exactly 40 minutes after one o’clock. He was about to 
give his order when he observed a very large and impressive man who was fitting 
himself with some difficulty into one of the small seats at the lunch counter. The 
large man sat there patiently. Apparently he was being ignored. If so, it was quite 
a feat, as the large man was very large indeed. 

Eventually a waitress went over to him and pointed out a sign which read This 
Section Closed. The large man nodded and meekly moved to another part 
of the counter. He was ignored there too. Then another waitress came and point- 
ed out that this section was closed too. The large man sighed with gentle resigna- 
tion and moved over to an area where service was still to be had. 

We thought the small incident was an interesting example of the admirable 
manner in which democracy is practiced on the people’s railroad. 

For the large man was Mr. Donald Gordon, president of the railroad. e 
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Appointments 


and 
promotions 


General 


R. H. Ayre 
supervisor visual 
redesign 
Montreal 


W. A. Eddy 
general! supt 
transportation 
Detroit 


H. A. Etheridge 
supervisor, radio and 
T V newe 

Montreal 


L. G. Farneworth 
general agent CN 
Exy 

Vancouver 


E. F. Flynn 
general freight agent 
sales 

Chicago 


Cc. B. Fowler 
work study analyst 
CN Express 
Moncton 


Henri Gravel 
manager French serv ices 
Montreal 


W. A. Howard 
manager news services 
Montreal 


Tr. A. Kerr 
assistant director 
public relations 
Montreal 


R. E. Lawless 
supervisor administra 
tive services, 
Express 

Montreal 


. J. Leggett 

servieer transporta 
tion CN Express 
Montreal 


Rk. GC. Maughan 
chief engineer 
Detroit 


L. S. MeGregor 
chief of MP & CE 
Montreal 


J. M. Muir 
supervisor special 
events 


Montreal 


PD. S. Neilson 
superintendent CN 
Express 
Edmonton 

Cc. 5. Parlee 
traffic supervisor, 
CN Express 
Moncton 

E. T. Rose 
superintendent 
Battle Creek 

G. H. Stevens 
senior work study 
analyst 

Montreal 

Cc. L. Taylor 
traffic supervisor 
CN Express 
Truro 

A. V. Tredenick 
agent CN Ecpress 
Charlottetown 
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D. M. Trotter 
assistant to vice pres- 
dent transportation 
and maintenance 
Montreal 


Atlantic Region 


G.H. Betz 
comptroller 
Moncton 


G. A. Blakney 
employee relations 
€ cer 

Moncton 


W. H. Collins 
freight sales manager 
Moncton 


J. H. Easton 
analytical services 
officer 

Moncton 


F. W. Fullerton 
general materials 
supervisor 
Moncton 


H. H. Hicks 

general superintendent 
equipment 

Moncton 


David Jenkins 
general claims agent 
Moncton 


F. M. Kennedy 
work study co-ordinator 
Moncton 


J. B. Law 
special agent 
Port aux Basques 


J. J. Uyneh 
special agent 
St. John’s 


J. L. J. Marchand 
transportation engineer 
Moncton 


R. O. McLean 
cial agent 
Saint John 


R. P. Puddester 
regional engineer 
Moncton 

Cc. T. Rideout 
office manager 
Moncton 


C. H. Sparks 
project co-ordinator 


Mone 


George Stiven 
passenger sales manager 
Moncton 


R. H. Tivy 

general superintendent 
transportation 
Moncton 

F. B. Trainor 

special agent 

Moncton 


G. H. Voisard 
supervisor employment 
branch 

Moncton 

F. B. Wilson 


special agent 


Halifax 


@ Maritime Area 


H. F. Bursey 
comptroller 

Moncton 

R. E. Coates 
supervisor, loss and 
damage prevention 
Moncton 

G. H. Cunningham 
passenger sales manager 
Moncton 

J. W. Druhan 
terminal superintendent 


Halifax 

D. A. Foster 

superintendent 

equipment 

Moncton 

G. E. Frampton 

office supervisor 

Moncton 

E. E. Jardine 

chief train despatcher 

P.E.1. Lines 

1.. A. Kingston 
trial agent 
‘ton 


Douglas Maclean 
marine superintendent 
Moncton 

D. N. MacKenzie 
employee relations 
su perv aor 

Moncton 

R. F. MacKenzie 
area engineer 
Moncton 

E. J. Meinerny 
superintendent 
transportation 
Moncton 

J. H. Pike 
trainmaster 

Halifax 

E. O. Steeves 
freight sales manager 
Moncton 

E. 5S. Warren 
yardmaster 
Charlottetown 


@ Newfoundland area 


T. J. Dalton 

area sales manager 
St. John's 

G. T. Gillis 
assistant area sales 
manager 

St. John's 


@ Chaleur Area 


A. A. Audet 

asst. superintendent 
Joffre 

J. L. C. Belliveau 
comptroller 
Campbellton 

J. B. L. Boulanger 
sales representative 
Rimouski 

G. R. Boulet 
superintendent 
transportation 
Campbellton 

J. G. O. Bourgeois 
office supervisor 
Campbellton 


L. V. Collard 
employee relations 
supervisor 
Campbellton 
J.M. Gallup 
trainmaster 
Newcastle 
Ronald Gillespie 
resident engineer 
Edmundston 
llis 
erintendent 
equipment 
Campbellton 
T. F. Hoyt 
superintendent 
equipment 
Campbellton 
M. A. Langis 
trainmaster 
Edmundston 
Lucien Lauzier 
area sales manager 
Campbellton 
J. C. MacLauchlan 
area engineer 
Campbellton 
M. B. Martin 
assistant area engineer 
Campbellton 
T. A. B. McElmon 
ase't. superintendent 
Edmundston 
C. E. Pelletier 
ass't. superintendent 
Riviere du Loup 
J. M. Pelletier 
trainmaster 
New Carlisle 
Roland Pelletier 
sales representative 
Edmundston 
P. R. Richards 
resident engineer 
Campbellton 
E. C. Taylor 
asset. superintendent 
Campbellton 
P. F. Walsh 
supervisor loss and 
damage prevention 
Campbellton 
Cc. W. Wood 
supervisor car *ervices 
Campbellton 


St. Lawrence Reg. 


S. Gregory 

general claims agent 
Montreal! 

K. E. Hunt 


general superintendent 


J. W. Proulx 
assistant general 
claims agent 
Quebec 

F. W. Smith 
assistant general 
claims agent 
Montreal 

W. F. Wills 
supervisor car services 
Montreal 


@ Quebec Area 


L. Abel 

assistant roadmaster 
Chambord 

G. Anctil 

assistant B & B master 
Que bec 

J. A. Aube 

assistant roadmaster 
St. Charles 


J. E. Auger 
assistant roadmaster 
Barraute 

J. A. Beaulieu 
assistant roadmaster 
Parent 

J. A. Belanger 
road master 
Chibougamau 

P. E. Belley 

road master 

Quebec 

J. H. Boily 
assistant roadmastes 
Garneau 

W. Blackburn 
roadmaster 
Chambord 


J. R. Boisvert 
assistant roadmaster 
Riviere a Pierre 

T. H. Charest 
B&B master 
Quebec 

J. A. Chiasson 
acting assistant 
road master 
Taschereau 

J. E. Delisle 
assistant roadmaster 
Senneterre 

T. J. Delisle 
inspector maintenance 
of way 

Quebec 

W. Deschenes« 
assistant roadmaster 
Chibougamau 

J. A. Dorais 
assistant sales manager 
Quebec 

J. HU. Dufour 
assistant roadmaster 
Cochrane 

J. W. Dufour 
assistant roadmaster 
Quebec 

E. Girard 
roadmaster 

Noranda 

F. X. Girard 
assistant roadmaster 
St. Felicien 

J. A. Girard 
assistant BAB master 
Senneterre 


Cc. Harvey 
assistant roadmaster 


La Malbaie 


Cc. S$. Johnstor 
assistant signal 
supervisor 
Que bec 
. D. Kirouac 

ant roadmaster 
Noranda 
J. F. Langloi« 
assistant B&B master 
Quebec 
M. LeBlare 
signal supery isor 
Que be« 
J. L. Levesque 
B&B master 
Quebec 
J. A. Ouellet 
road master 
Senneterre 
J. N. Ouellet 
area timekeeper 
Quebec 
J. Y. Paquin 
agricultural develop 
ment representative 
Quebec 
J. H. Pelletier 
assistant roadmaster 
Garneau 
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P. J. Plante 
assistant roadmaster 
Joffre 

J. L. Rebitaille 
acting road master 
Joffre 

J. D. H. Roy 
assistant roadmaster 
Senneterre 

J. L. Rey 
roadmaster 
Senneterre 

J. Sasseville 
assistant roadmaster 
Chambord 

J. E. Tardif 
assistant signal 
supervisor 

Que be« 

J. A. Touchette 
assistant roadmaster 
Fitzpatrick 

J.J. Tremblay 
roadmaster 
(-arneau 

Cc. E. Valiquette 
branch manager 
freight sales 

Cuebec 


Great Lakes Reg. 


D. W. Jose 


agricultural develop- 


J. D. Kernaghan 
foreign freight sales 
supervisor 

Toronto 

G. W. Montgomery 
agricultura 
development officer 
Toronto 

W. D. Piggott 
general superintendent 
equipment 

Toronto 


@ Toronto Area 


J. J. Campbell 
superintendent 
transportation 
Toronto 

R. C. Field 

asst. superinten 
Hamilton 

E. G. Johnston 
freight sales manager 
Toronto 

Robert Simmons 
passenger 6 
manager 

loronto 

Cc. E. Shaver 
operations manager 
Toronto 

J. H. Spicer 

area manager 
Toronto 


@ London Area 


W. A. Easton 

superintendent 

St. Thomas 

E. H. R. Eastwood 

passenger sales manager 

London 

M. H. Hildenbrand 
ticket agent 


Chester I 

freight sales manager 
London 

F. J. Howe 

city ticket agent 
Woodstock 
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G. C. Hunter 
branch manager 
passenger sales 
Windsor 

G. L. Legault 

city ticket agent 
Windsor 

N. A. Little 

asst. superintendent 
Stratford 

W. J. Rupert 
superintendent 
transportation 
London 

Harry Sharp 
branch manager 
passenger sales 
Brantford 

A. H. Snarr 
supervisor sales and 
promotion 

London 

G. F. Wade 

asst. superintendent 
St. Catharines 


H. T. Walton 
operations manager 
London 


B Northern Ont. Area 


D. K. Boos 
freight sales 
representative 


North Bay 


E. H. Cameron 
sales manager 
Capreol 


F. W. Reehm 
branch manager 
freight sales 
Capreol 

Cc. E. Sanschagrin 
operath ne manager 
Capreol 

R. W. Smye 
freight sales 
representative 
Capreol 


Prairie Region 


J. J. Coppinger 
freight rates officer 
Winnipeg 


H. D. Cowan 
Assistant general 
sup't. equipment 
Winnipeg 


G. H. Grant 
freight rates officer 
Winnipeg 


F. A. Hill 
general rates officer 
Winnipeg 


F. H. Jackson 
office manager 
Winnipeg 


A. D. Lang 

general materiale super- 
visor. (Mr. Lang's juris- 
diction also covers the 
Mountain region 
Winnipeg 

J. Sutherland 
supervisor of curs 

“ innipeg 


B Winnipeg Area 


H. A. MeDonald 
assistant superintend- 
ent equ rent 

ANY innipeg 

N. R. Smith 
employee relations 
supervisor 

aN innipes 


@ Lakehead Area 
J. R. Hibbard 


trainmaster 

Port Arthur 

A. R. Redda 
trainmaster 

Sioux Lookout 

W. B. MelIntyre 
assistant area engineer 
Port Arthur 


® Assiniboine Area 


S. A. Payne 
superintendent 
equipment 
Winnipeg 


Mountain Region 


L. L. Atkinson 

analytical services 

officer 

Edmonton 

W. 5. Mason 

employee relations 

officer 

Edmonton 

J. A. Maunder 

manager, industrial 

development 

Edmonton 

H. McDonald 

office manager 

Edmonton 

J. H. Tilley 

manager of real estate 
monton 


@ Edmonton Area 
E. D. Bell 


passenger sales manager 
Edmonton 
D. A. Burns 
comptroller 
Edmonton 
W. A. Dunbar 
freight sales manager 
Edmonton 
F. C. Fraser 
assistant supt 
equipment 
Edmonton 
J. Fraser 
employee relations 
pervisor 
Edmonton 
P. P. Gajerski 
assistant area engineer 
Edmonton 
J. K. Helm 
trainmaster—road 
foreman 
Jasper 
T. G. Inkster 
supervisor 
nton 
W. B. Jackson 
area manager 
Edmonton 
G. W. Linke 
area engineer 
Edmonton 
W. H. Macliroy 
operations manager 
Edmonton 
A. Maclver 
superiniende 
equipment 
Edmonton 
D. J. MacKenzie 
superiniendent 
ton 
L. E. Oake 
superintendent 
Edmor 
E. C. Pizzey 
trainmaster— road 
foreman 
Biggar 


C. H. Ouilley 

industrial agent 
Edmonton 

J. A. Raven 

asst. superintendent 
Edmonton 

C. Rudolph 

road foreman of engines 
Edmonton 


@ Calgary Arca 


J. A. Bowron 

office supervisor 
Calgary 

W. V. Brydone-Jack 
sales manager, 
passenger and freight 
Calgary 


area engi 
Calgary 


equipment 
Calgary 
J. P. Gorma 
assistant ares 
manager 
Calgary 
Kyle 
Oortathon inspector 
and supervisor loss and 
damage prevention 
Calgary 
A. F. MacRae 
chief despatcher 
Calgary 
G. F. Middleton 
area manager 
Calgary 
R. M. Milne 
asst. superintendent 
Calgary 


Red Deer 


rr. G. Ower 
superintendent of 
transportation 
Calgary 

R. Sears 
comptroller 
Calgary 

F. Wileox 
branch manager, 
passenger sales 
Calgary 


BSaskatchewan Area 


F. A. Gouge 
trainmaster 
North Battleford 
A. J. Percival 
trai baster 
North Battleford 


J. O. Pitts 
industrial agent 
Saskatoon 


@ Hudson Bay Area 


Bernard Gasior 
superintendent 
equipment 
Dauphin 


@ British Col. Area 


J. P. Bateman 
assistant supt 
transportation 
Prince George 


R. A. Callaghan 
supervisor of signals 
Vancouver 


R. M. Cowan 
superintendent 
equipment 

V anc ouver 

D. H. Eckford 
assistant area engineer 
Kamloops 

W. B. Frame 
superintendent 
terminals 
Vancouver 

F. F. Gray 


assistant supt 


transportation inspector 
Vancouver 
D. N. Hamilton 
assistant supervisor of 
signals 
Kamloops 
D. 1. Jar 
Ssupe©ry tsar ar 
distribution 
Vancouver 
l. Lobban 
industrial 
representative 
Vancouver 
D. D. Low 
transportation and 
engineering assistant 
Victoria 
J. J. MacDonald 
employ a nt supervisor 
Vancouver 
F. W. A. Macey 
loss and damage pre 
vention supervisor 
V ancouver 
Tr. A. Mainprize 
operations manager 
Vancouver 
F. N. Manson 
a stant area engineer 
Van ouver 
Mayer 

ployee relations 
super isor 
Vancouver 
G. D. MeMillan 
superiniendent 
transportation 
Vancouver 
C. Miller 
solicitor 
Vancouver 
M. D. Rebb 
assistant area engineer 
Prince George 
T. W. Speers 
office supers isor 

muver 

A. Thomas 

ht sales manager 
Vancouver 
H. R. Walker 
supervisor work 
equipment 


pe 


nger sales manager 
Vancouver 
L. V. Wilson 
superintendent 
steamships 
Vancouver 
C. Witeher 
industrial agent 
Vancouver 
Cc. D. Worby 
area engineer 
Vancouver 
H. G. Wort n 
assistant area manager 
Prince George 
R. A. Wyman 
area manager 
Vancouver 





Top: Idea sent to Suggestion Bureau 
by Allen Dey, center, CN Express, 
Montreal, earns cash award. At left 
is J. J. Poirier, superintendent, and at 
right F.C. Moore, general agent. 


Bottom: For the seventh time in nine 
years, CV shopmen at St. Albans have 
won CN safety award for lines in 
U.S.A. They worked almost 1,000 
hours without a reportable accident. 
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P. F. Padberg, center, general store- 
keeper, Western Region, retires from 
40-year career of service in both 
western and Atlantic Regions. Fellow 
officers gave him a purse. From left: 
O. E. Berringer, general manager, 
terminal development; Mr. Padberg; 
W. M. Shook, assistant general 
storekeeper. 


Left: Nick Pastuk, machinist at 
Transcona, receives award of $335 for 
suggestion to improve diesel main- 
tenance. Making presentation is E. J. 
Cooke, general manager, Winnipeg. 


Denis Martyn, retired CN boiler fore- 
man, tells stories. That’s his job and he 
says it’s the best anyone can have. He 
created it himself. 

His job is to shut out a youngster’s 
world of fear and terror. He tells 
stories and entertains patients awaiting 
operations at Children’s Hospital in 
Winnipeg. 

Danny, as he’s affectionately known, 
dons his hospital orderly’s uniform and 
opens the door of the operating room 
at 6.45 a.m. Then he begins his day of 
keeping the children’s minds occupied 
with happy thoughts, bringing them 
from wards to the induction room for 
anaesthetic. 

Danny plays music, dances, does tricks. 
He makes his stories up as he tells them. 
Nurses say it’s seldom a child cries 
when he’s around. 

He’s a retired railroad man with a 
theatrical background. He found re- 
tirement boring and three years ago 
decided to answer an advertisement for 

an orderly. Ask about the 
Danny started dancing on the London 





ee 


stage at the age of nine. BANK OF MonTREAL 


“My mother was Dolly Greville in 

vaudeville. My sisters were headline 

entertainers for the largest entertain- © a 

ment group in the world, and toured mi inance an 
Australia as the Martyn Sisters.” Y 

While working at Jasper he put on 

Legion shows, got such celebrities as 
Bing Crosby, Alan Ladd, Robert Mit- 
chum, Joan Fontaine and Marilyn fo 2 euse Coaabiegs 

Monroe to join him in singing and “under one roof 
dancing acts. 

“At the hospital some of them want to 
learn to tap dance after they’ve seen me 


do it,” says Danny, “so I let them try 
holding on to the back of the chair. BANK or MonTREAL 
2, las Firat 6 


They love learning.” 
Reprinted through the courtesy of the 
Winnipeg Tribune. M WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE SINCE 1817 
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Above: Plans for elimination of GTW 
tracks in downtown area of Flint are 
discussed. From left: Carl Bonbright, 
chairman, City Planning Commission; 
E. T. Rose, GTW Chicago division 
superintendent; Harry Sanders, vice 
president and general manager; Richard 
Travis, executive director, Greater 
Flint Downtown Corporation. 


GTW Day at Flint. Pulling of the first 
spike to begin removal of Grand Trunk 
Western tracks from the downtown 
area of Flint prompted the city’s mayor 
to proclaim “Grand Trunk Western 
Day.” 

In his proclamation, Mayor Charles A. 
Mobley said, in part, “Removal of 
these tracks has been enabled only 
through the dedicated co-operation 
with civic officials by the Grand Trunk 
Western Railroad and that company’s 
extensive investment in alternate facil- 
ities (at the New Torrey Yard) which 
will permit them to provide adequate 
and improving service to their many 
customers in the Flint area.” 

Mayor Mobley pulled the first spike 
with a gilded claw bar presented to him 
by Harry Sanders, GTW vice president 


and general manager. Lt 


Narration, music and sound effects are 
blended into CN television films in 
NBC studio in New York. Peter 
Roberts, left, of NBC “Monitor” pro- 
eram works with Joe Fountain, CN 
public relations officer, seated, right, 
and Paul Polishek, film editor and 
Austin Love, mixing engineer. 


Jim Behan, retiring BC Area manager, 
with painting presented by his asso- 
ciates at a banquet marking the end of 
his half a century of service with CN. 


Above: Five retiring Transcona and 
Fort Rouge men say good-bye. From 
left: D. Linner, carman; W. Honoway, 
carman; H. D. Cowan, sup’t., car shops; 
S. Bachinsky, sup’t. MP shops; R. 
Decuypre, machinist; John Blackaw, 
laborer; A. Templeton, machinist. 


Left: Employee relations supervisors 
during course held at Montreal. From 
left: H. Peet, St. John’s, Nfid.; E. 
Martel, Quebec; L. McFarland, 
Capreol; J. Summers, Winnipeg; P. 
Mayer, Vancouver; E. M. Greaves, 


course co-ordinator. 
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New 
discount 
train fares 


March, 1961 


Just before Keeping Track went to 
press it was learned that CN has 
provided still another attractive travel 
bargain in new off-season, discount in- 
centive fare plans. Introduced across 
Canada March 1, they will be effective 
until May 31. 

The new arrangements combine sim- 
plicity of application with real induce- 
ments for Canadians to travel more 
by train. 

Group discounts apply on round-trip 
tickets, both first and coach class - 
anywhere in Canada, any day of the 
week. They are available for two or 
more adults, with or without children, 
where regular round-trip fare is $7.50 
or more. Stopovers and optional routes 
are permitted, with the usual baggage 
allowance of 150 pounds. 


Individual Iwo persons 
round-trip travelling, 
fares each person pays 


$ 10.00 $ 8.00 


50.00 40.00 


80.00 


100.00 


Tickets are limited to 60 days, and the 
group must travel together on the 
“going” trip, although individual re- 
turn is allowed. 

In addition, new lower individual All- 
Inclusive prices are in effect for the 
same period, offering substantial sav- 
ings for the long-haul passenger. 

The new discounts will apply to the All- 
Inclusive round-trip prices as well, with 
the same regulations in effect as for 
group discounts on regular fares, ex- 
cept that these prices are effective only 
in transcontinental service and between 
Montreal and Halifax. Also, the dis- 
count will not apply to children’s indi- 
vidual prices — these will be one-half 
the adult individual price 

An example of the savings is shown 


below 


Four persons 
travelling, 
each person saves 


Four persons 
travelling, 
each person pays 


$ 7.00 $ 3.00 


35.00 15.00 


70.00 30.00 


Testimonial dinner at Moncton marks 
end of long railroad career of Harold 
Pickering, superintendent, Scotia 
division. Retirement gift of associates 
was presented by D. V. Gonder, vice 
president. At center is ]. W. Demcoe, 
general manager. 


CATS PAW 


soft resilient HEELS & SOLES 


CAT-TEX HALF & FULL SOLES 
At all fine shoe repairers 
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[ANADIAP 
NATIONAS 


“Vary 


2 


L. W. Pease, right, porter, Winnipeg, 
40 years. 

1. F. Corbeil, right, inspector car 
loading, Montreal, 40 years. 

C. C. Kellogg, right, general agent, 
Essex Jct., 55 years. 

Jack Culkin, center, foreman, 
Turcot, 51 years. 

A. D. Paynter, left, machinist Lh., 
Point St. Charles, 50 years. 

P. C. Southern, second from right, 
senior joint facility examiner, 

St. Thomas, 50 years. 

Bert Ashburn, center, clerk, Toronto, 
46 years. 
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LAST TRIP 
CONDUCTOR 


1961 


[ANADIAN 
NATIONAL 


HAILWAYS 


| J. E. Gauvin, center, carman, 
Moncton, 45 years. 
Roch Huot, right, conductor, Levis, 
48 years. 
Albert Todd, right. 
Brantford Expositor photo. 
H. E. Goddard, right, car shop 
foreman, Fort Rouge, 45 years. 


5 James Abbott, right, porter, mail and 


baggage department, Winnipeg, 
39 years. 

A.C. Hughes, right, agent, 
Brantford, 45 years. 





New 


pensioners 


Abbott, M. E. 
sectronman 
St. Thomas 


Andres, P. 
wood machinist 
Nutana 


Ashbourne, B. N. 
senior clerk 
Toronto 


Asheroft, N. L. 
electrician 
Vancouver 


Beaman, W. W. 
carman 
South Devon 


Beauchamp, B. 
head checker 
Montreal 


Bilodeau, C. H. 
machinist helper 
Montreal 


Branson, F. 
locomotive engineer 
Calder 


Brown, G. 
foreman 
St. Thomas 


Campbell, E. A. 
LH. machinist 
Stratford 


Cantafio, F. 
carman 
lranscona 


Caplehorn, T. 
carman 
Calder 


Carr, A. 
carman 
Vancouver 


Charland, J. E. E. 
sast. superintendent 
Ouebec 


Chernecki, A 
seecthonman 
Dauphin 


Cloutier, P. 
»perator 
Drammond ville 


Coderre, A. E. 
igent 
Swanton 


Cossey. R.N 
machinist 
Stratford 


Cox, P. 
carman 


Joffre 


Dawyd, 5. 
eectronman 
Fort Frances 


Deacon, F. M. 
chief clerk 
Belleville 


Duncan, C. W. 
hoist & P.D. engineer 
Edmonton 


Ellicott, E. J. 
L.H. pipefitter 
Stratford 
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Fenning, A. 
sectionman 


K nox 
Fichault, J. A. E. 


locomotive engineer 
Nor. Ontario District 


Fisher, A. D. 
clerk 
Port Arthur 


Fisher, Miss A. G. 
clerk 
Montreal 


Fraser, A. D. 
machinist 
Fort Rouge 
Fye, P.M. 
general agent 
Minneapolis 


Gases, D. 
chief clerk 


Toronto 


Giguere, J. G. F. 
el. laborer 
Limvilou 


Goddard, H. E. 
foreman 
Fort Rouge 


Goulding, C. C. 
lo« omotive engineer 
S. Ontario District 


Graham, W. M. 
section foreman 
Unity 


Gregoire, O. 
sechhonman 
L’ Assomption 


Hannam, Mrs. W. 5. 


clerk 


Montreal 


Harrington, A. 
locomotive engineer 
Nor. Ontario District 


Harris, J. H. 
assistant foreman 
Melville 
Henderson, W. G. 
chief clerk 

Toronto 

Hill, R.A. 

chief clerk 

Calgary 


Hirschleber, Miss G. 


cler 

London 
Hockey, C. 
stockkeeper 
Toronto 
Hoffman, P. 
seclionman 
Demaine 


Humby, J. 
relieving watchman 
St. John’s 

Inglis, J. R. 

2nd operator 

Acton 

Jenkins, J. 
general clerk 
Winnipeg 
Johnson, J. O. 


locomotive engineer 
Nor. Ontario District 


Kozub, N. 
laborer 
Fort Rouge 


Kuzmak, N. 
secthonman 


Mafeking 


Laine, M. 
business car steward 
Edmundston 


Lalonde, J. C. O. 
assistant shop foreman 
Montreal 


Lalonde, J. E. J. P. 
manager-operator 
Sherbrooke 


Landon, F. 
wheel shop foreman 
leronto 


Lang, H. W. 
. fret &dairy agent 


car cleaner 
Moncton 


Linda, A. W. 
locomotive engineer 
Calder 


Lock, Miss M. L. 
clerk 
Montreal 


MacDonald, P. F. 
crossing watchman 
Sydney 


Martinson, B. M. 
secthlonman 


Nakina 
MeAlpine, D. K. 


Passenger Oper 
Niagara Falls 


MeDonald, G. 
locomotive engineer 
Sarnia 


McDonald, W. C. 
switchman 


Melville 
MeDonnell. C. F. 


chief operator 
Calgary 


MeKibbin, J. L. 
carman 
Fort Rouge 


MeNamee, A. W. 
pipefitter 
Montreal 


McPherson, W. 
machinist 
Transeona 


MeQuinn, J. L. 
carman 
Mimico 


Meikle, R. 
porter & guard 
North Bay 


Melton, L. A. 
sectionman 
Sarnia 


Morrison, C. M. K. 
agent 


Melville 
Nichols, 5S. B. 


welder 
Fort Rouge 


O'Connell, J. S. F. 
foreman 
Que bec 


Olijayk, Jr.. G. 
sectionman 
Portage la Prairie 


Ostrander, L. E. 
industrial commissioner 
Winnipeg 


Parent, J. O. 
secthonman 
Stoney Point 


Patterson, C. W. 
locomotive engineer 
Palmerston 


Peachey, G. 
constable 
Montreal 


Penner, H. 
.G. foreman 
Portage-Brandon Div 


Percey. G. M. 
watchman 
St. John’s 


Preece, G. H. 
joint facility examiner 
Montreal 


Prudun, J. 
section foreman 
Aleza Lake 


Racine, C. E. 
welder 
Montmorency Falls 


Radbourne, T. H. 
pipelitter 
Ottawa 


Rafalant, J. 
seclionman 
Elma 


Reynolds, J. O. 
assistant foreman 
Stratford 
Roberge. J. T. 
yard foreman 
Montreal Terminal 


Roberts, H. G. 
commissary 
warehouseman 
St. John’s 


Roy. G. M. A. E. 
motor messenger 


Montreal 


Senecal, L. P. R. 
sub-agent 


Montreal 


Skinner, J. 
oiler 
Kamloops 


Smith, A. G. 
machinist 
Montreal 


Sorley, W. 
boilermaker helper 
Niagara Fall« 


Southern, P. C. 
semior joint facility 
examiner 

St. Thomas 


Speice, W. H. 


train messenger 
E.N.O. Division 


Taylor, F. H. 
machinist 
Stratford 
Thomas, E. 
special agent 
Stratford 
Tilson, J. A. 
yardmaster 
Edmonton 
Ward, W. B. 
porter 

Toronto 
Witwicki, V. 
spreader operator 
Prairie 

Young, J. W. 
crossing watchman 
Jarv hel 


Employees Granted 
Annuities Under the 
U.S. Railroad 
Retirement Act 


Annis, R. E. 
sectionman 


Bethel 
Backlund, R. E. 


bridge tender 
Rainier 


DeBeer, H. R. 
trav. freight agent 
Buffalo 


Helterich, W. M. 
clerk 

Detroit 

Hurley. Margaret M. 
telegrapher 

Buffalo 

MeReaken, J. E. 
section foreman 
Climax 


Rawson, M. E. 
locomotive engineer 
Portland 
Semkivie, F. 
engineer 

Chicago 


Stevens, A. 
machinist helper 
Virginia 


Employees Retired 
Under the Provident 
Fund Act 


Badeau. J. A. 
section foreman 
Fortierv ille 


Bissonnette, W. M. 
supt. investigation 
Montreal 

Brown, C. W. 
locomotive engineer 
Truro 


Chappell, F. 
carman 
Moncton 


Clavette, J. 1. 
section foreman 
Grand Falls 


Dagneault, J. L. A. 
cier 


Joffre 
DAnjou, J. A. A. 


supt. transportation 
Quebec 


Darveau, J. F. A. 
locomotive engineer 
Limoilou 


Dionne. J. A. 
coach carpenter 
Limoilou 


Dunham, E. W. 
sp. plant assistant 
Toronto 


Hoar, W. D. 
clerk 
Moncton 


Huot, J. R. 
conductor 
weve 


Kline, W. H. 
chief clerk 
Halifax 


Lajoie, J. L. A. 
locomotive engineer 
Campbellton 


Lapointe, J. C. 
general clerk 
Lev iL) 


Lemieux, J. A. E. 
brakeman 
Levis 


Lowry. W. A. 
senior clerk 
Moncton 


Malenfant, C. E. 
agent 
St. Martine 


MeGrath, 5. F. 
general vardmaster 


Halifax 


Puncher, F. L. 
trainman 
Charlottetown 


St. Laurent, J. B. A. 
diesel maintainer 
Riviere du Loup 
Steeves, V. M. 
agent-operator 
Rothesay 
Tremblay. J. H. 
assistant roadmaster 
1 aschereau 
Vaughan, J. B. 
asst. section foreman 
Sussex Sub. Div 


Verret. J. E. 
machinist 
Edmundstow 
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Be an expert in flower arranging 


Originality of design, new ideas in 
| flower-arranging equipment, and tricks 
to make blooms last longer — all these 
can make flower arranging more relax- 
ing and rewarding. 

To achieve fresh originality and avoid 
monotony in your arrangements, seek 


contrast — of color, texture, form. 
Combine rough with smooth, dark 
with light, round with spear shapes. 
Use warm-hued flowers in rooms with 
cool or neutral color schemes, cool- 
looking flowers in warm-colored rooms. 
Have you a room in which wood 
panelling is extensively used? A foliage 
arrangement — or green leaves teamed 
with white blooms — is a beautiful 
| contrast to the wood tones. 
Remember that the space 
flowers can be as important to the 
whole design as the flowers themselves. 
Don’t go along with the reluctance of 
many flower arrangers to use fresh 
flowers and dried foliage together. 

| Combine your daring contrasts with 
respect for the basic rules. Dark colors 
usually look best low in an arrangement, 
because they tend to look heavier than 
pale hues. If you are using a tall vase, 
the safe general rule lets the flowers 
| extend above its rim from 1% to 2 
times the heights of the container. For 
arrangements in low containers, the 
usual rule dictates that the tallest stem 
| equals 1% times the length or diameter 
of the bowl. 

Basic shapes — It’s hard to go wrong 
if you begin with a definite design in 
mind. The triangle, a popular basic 
shape, lends itself to many variations 
in height and width. First establish the 
height and width of your composition 
with foliage and flowers, then fill in 
the center with your biggest blooms. 


between 
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Flowers arranged in a circular pattern 
are pleasing to the eye, and you can 
avoid the threat of monotony by using 
pointed foliage to contrast with the 
dominant round floral shapes. If you 
are limited for space, try a tall torch- 
shaped arrangement. Gladioli, with 
their spear-shaped leaves, are a nat- 
ural for this, but there are many other 
tall plant materials from which to 
choose. 

Whenever a flower design is to be seen 
from both sides, remember to turn it 
around as you work, making sure that 
each side is as eye-pleasing as the 
other. 

Whether your floral genius is in full 
bloom or still in the bud, the equip- 
ment you work with can make a sig- 
nificant difference in the success of 
your finished design. Consider con- 
tainers first; you should have at least 
four in these basic shapes: low, round 
bowl; shallow, rectangular one; tall, 
rectangular or tall pillow tall, 
columnar vase. These containers should 
average from 9 to 12 inches in height 
or width. Color is as important as size 
and shape. Your best choice should be 
neutral shades: brown, beige, green, 
gray, white and off-white, which won't 
compete with flower hues. 

You can create progressively more 
intricate and ingenious displays with- 
out having to master the use of chicken 
wire, or mesh holders once needed to 
hold plant materials in place. Try a 
wonderful foam material called Oasis 
which serves two functions: it holds the 
water and it secures the flowers. It 
comes in three-inch diameter plugs 
which fit most containers and can be 
cut or molded to nest in others. Flowers 
and greenery, whether hard or soft- 
stemmed, can be quickly positioned at 
any angle in the dense material, and 


vase, 


Smithers-Oasis photo 


will there with no 
poling whatever. 

Here are a few tricks which can sub- 
stantially lengthen the life of cut flow- 
ers. Whether your blooms come from 
your garden or the florist’s shop, they 
need the proper cutting. Cut off tips or 
stems at an angle, with a very sharp 
instrument — dull ones provide the 
unkindest cut of all, crushing stems and 
making it hard for them to absorb 
water. Stems may be scraped at the 
base with a sharp knife to allow greater 
water intake; if the stems are thick, 
they may also be split upward from the 
base for an inch or so. Be sure that 
these split or scraped ends are com- 
pletely submerged in water in the 
completed arrangement. 

Poinsettias, dahlias, hydrangeas, zin- 
nias are among the flowers which will 
wilt quickly unless you sear stems right 
after cutting. To sear, use either the 
hot flame of a candle or plunge stem 
tips in boiling water for about 30 sec- 
onds. If you use the boiling water 
method, you must protect leaves and 
flowers from the steam by thrusting 
stem ends through tissue paper and 
holding the paper around them so that 
no steam can reach the blooms. 

And speaking of water, flowers need 
it immediately after cutting, but it 
must be warm, never cool or cold. 
Warm water is absorbed more easily. 
“Condition” flowers by placing them 
in deep, warm water an hour or two 
before using them in an arrangement. 
The containers used for conditioning, 
or for holding arrangements, must be 
immaculate. Scrub with soapy water 
to banish germs that hasten wilt. Then 
rinse to remove all traces of soap. 

Not hard, is it? It all goes to show that 
anyone can become an expert in flower 
arranging. ® 
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rings and tomato quarters. 


French dressing (Yield: 1¥%2 cup) 
Combine | cup salad or olive oil; 
tablespoons each fresh lemon juice 
and wine vinegar; 

tablespoons finely chopped green 
peppers; 

tablespoons finely chopped chives; 
teaspoon each basil and tarragon 
leaves; 

teaspoons Salt; 

teaspoon garlic powder; 

teaspoon ground black pepper. 
Mix well. 





A St. Patrick's Day treat 


| Decorative bunnies are edible 


Ham crowns Easter dinner 





Treat the family to a delicious St. 
Patrick’s Day dessert. 


Chocolate shamrock mold 
square unsweetened chocolate; 
cups rich milk; 

envelope (1 tablespoon) gelatin; 
cup cold water; 

cup sugar; 

Dash of salt; 

teaspoon vanilla. 


Add chocolate to milk in saucepan and 
heat. When chocolate is melted, beat 
with rotary egg beater until blended. 
Combine gelatin and cold water in 
mixing bowl; mix well. Add hot choco- 
late mixture, sugar and salt, and stir 
until gelatin and sugar are dissolved. 
Add vanilla. Chill until slightly thick- 
| ened. Place in bowl of ice and water 
and whip with rotary egg beater until 
light and foamy throughout. Turn into 
1% quart shamrock mold. Chill until 
firm. Unmold. Serve plain or with 
whipped cream. Decorate with candy 
shamrocks. (Makes 5 or 6 servings.) 


| 
How about an Easter dessert featuring | 
white bunnies made of ice cream, 
nestled in a caramel nest. 


Bunny Easter nests 
| cup (6 ounces) caramel chips; 
2 cups alphabet oat cereal; 
2 cup chopped nuts. 


Melt chips over hot water. Remove | 
from hot water, add cereal and nuts | 
and mix well. Drop by ’%2-cup amounts | 
onto waxed paper and shape into nests. 
(Makes about 6 desserts.) 

Note: To make bunny’s head, place a 
scoop of vanilla ice cream in nest. Split 
a ladyfinger in half for ears, use gum- 
drops for the eyes, mouth, and nose 
and thin licorice strips for whiskers. 





Tossed spring salad 





Keep your daily food gay in spring- 
time. Fresh green salads, supercharged 
with iron, vitamins and minerals, are 
palatable spring tonics. 

Line a salad bowl with leaves of ro- 
maine lettuce. Tear % head each of 
iceberg lettuce, Boston lettuce, and 
curley endive into bite-size pieces and 
add to the bowl. Add 4% bunch washed 
watercress; “% cup sliced green onion 
tops; ¥3-cup sliced radishes; 42-cup 
sliced raw carrots and 2 medium sliced 
tomatoes. Over these pour “%-cup 
French dressing. Toss lightly. Garnish 
with hardcooked egg quarters, onion 


Rosy-toned ham with a golden glaze 
traditionally crowns many Easter fam- 
ily dinners. It has the delicate taste of 
springtime and blends appetizingly 
with the season’s fresh asparagus, pine- 
apple, new potatoes and strawberries. 
For most active families, with church 
services, family visits and maybe an 
outing on the Easter Day schedule, the 
most practical choice would be a fully- 
cooked short shank ham with relatively 
short heating time. Allow % pound per 
serving. And note carefully — freezer 
storage of ham is not recommended. 
Use within a week of purchase. 

To heat a fully-cooked ham, place it 
fat side up on a rack in an open pan. 
Heat in a slow oven (325°F.) accord- 
ing to the heating schedule. If a roast 
meat thermometer is used, heat to 
130°F. internal temperature. Remove 
all skin. Serve. To glaze the ham, re- 
move it from the oven one-half hour 
before end of heating time indicated on 
the schedule. Pour off drippings. Re- 
move and skin. Cover with brown sugar 
and return to oven to brown glaze and 
complete heating. 

For a wonderful flavor, make a paste 
of brown sugar, dry mustard and vine- 
gar and spread over the ham. Follow- 
ing is the heating schedule. Oven 
temperature: 325°F. 


Approximate 
Weight of ham heating time 
2% hours 
2% to 2% hours 
2% to 3 hours 
3 to 3% hours 
3% to 4 hours 


6-pound piece 

8 to 10 pounds 
10 to 12 pounds 
12 to 15 pounds 
15 to 18 pounds 
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Pattern No. 9586 


We think you will take delight in mak- 
ing these chic little fashion numbers. 
Pattern 9616 is bewitching in sizes 2-8. 
Full skirted with tucked bodice, set-in 
puffed sleeves, it costs 40¢ Selected for 
the toddler is a yoked dress with full 
skirt. Pattern 9492, costs 40¢ and in- 
cludes a slip. For big sister — dashing 
coordinates! Pattern 9586, Young 
Junior 9-13; Teen 10-16, features over- 
blouse and contrast pressed pleated 
skirt—50¢ Pattern 9601, Misses’ 
Costume coordinates 10-18, comprises 
fitted overblouse and slim sheath skirt. 
Dress length cardigan coat is lined to 
match blouse. These are Butterick 
patterns 
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Spring's color and fabric 





Spring heralds in a new and exciting 
fabric season. Color is an explosion of 
excitement and texture is alive, with 
novelties and ideas of fabrics captivat- 
ing and arresting to the eye. 
Color is always the basis for any season 
and predominates just about all fabric 
ideas. This season it has appeal and 
enchantment. Of prime importance are 
the pale lilac and amethyst range which 
sweeps the panorama from the pale 
wisteria tints to the deeper amethyst 
tone and concludes with the plums and 
purples; green the new spring green 
of fresh grass or leaf, with sage and 
olive tones continuing to be success- 
ful; citrus tones — with a three-color 
scheme: orange, yellow, and melon 
The important neutrals, brown/ white, 
black/white, are carried in whole 
ranges of fabrics. The new blues com- 
prise a bright clear look of a lightened 
navy or deepened royal. Reds grow in 
volume. White, of course, is evident 
in all lines 

Color would be of small value with- 
out the proper fabric texture and blends 
to enhance it. The most noticeable in- 
fluence for the spring season has been 
the dimension in fabric. Texture ex- 
plores the very ends of different looks 
The boucles, crepes, and lacey weaves 
add soft flow to many garments and 
have greatly influenced the bias cutting 
which appears as one of the more im- 
portant silhouettes for this season. 
In cottons, panels and borders have 
come forward with tremendous impact 
and scope, with stripes coming in eight- 
bar repeats which go wonderfully with 
sportswear 
In the synthetics two leading fibers are 
Antron (a new construction of nylon 
which resembles silk) and T 62 (the 
new Dacron). In prints these fibers lend 
a new look to dress garments 
The jersey and knitted-look fabrics are 
showing in the fabric market. Wools 
are coming through in charmingly styl- 
ed and colored cool texture and weaves. 
Bold texture and bold weaves, diago- 
nals, herringbones, diamond plaids, 
checkerboards and houndstooth 
checks, distinguish this season’s wools 
from past seasons 
Silk prints have a particularly gay 
young look. Eyecatching among the 
florals are either the bright and hand- 
some, or small and sprightly patterns. @ 
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